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ous censorship of their editor, the Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich, and presumably that of Emperor Nicholas II, still contain indiscreet passages which indicate a passionate attachment of a kind unusual between brother and sister. Catherine, ambitious, scheming, and very active, took a lively interest in domestic and foreign affairs and constantly discussed them with her brother.
Empress Elizabeth bore her conjugal misfortunes with dignity and fortitude, made but brief appearances at court functions, and lived for years in voluntary semi-retirement, an attitude which did not entirely protect her reputation from malevolent gossip. The death in their infancy of her two daughters, born in 1799 and 1806, contributed to her morbid disposition and made her seek consolation in religion, although she never shared the mystical beliefs of her husband. Throughout the many disappointments of her married life she had retained her affection for the prince charming of her youth, and she welcomed the signs of Alexander's desire for a rapprochement, which became apparent after his breach with Madame Naryshkin. Five years later the reconciliation of the estranged couple seemed complete, and the journey to Taganrog, which they undertook on the advice of the empress's physicians in the autumn of 1825, brought them even closer together. The idyll in the sleepy seaside town was reminiscent in many ways of the romantic dreams Alexander and Elizabeth had cherished some thirty years earlier, but it lasted for only a few weeks and was rudely terminated by the emperor's sudden death on November 19, 1825. On that day Elizabeth wrote to her mother, "Our angel is in heaven."
THE LIBERAL AND THE MAN OF ACTION
The liberalism of Alexander, although more deeply rooted than that of Catherine II, was almost as sterile in its practical manifestations. The ideas of the Enlightenment that he had learned from La Harpe remained the elegant and, in the Russian environment, the exotic adornments of a superficially cultured mind, glittering generalities which were duly aired before foreigners and French-speaking Russians in St. Petersburg, in the political and literary salons of Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London, and at international congresses; but they had little influence on practical policies and were at best reflected in projected reforms that were fated never to become law. As Professor Kizevetter has so well put it, Alexander had grown accustomed to appreciate merely the esthetic aspects of liberal thought, and he "ad-